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'RAP'  SESSION.  Ad. 
miral  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt  Jr.  (left).  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations, 
"raps"  with  black 
sailors  during  a lunch 
with  a U.S.  Navy  unit. 
On  trips  to  Navy  units, 
the  CNO  frequently 
holds  discussions  with 
various  ethnic  groups 
and  dependent  fami- 
lies of  U.S.  Navy  per- 
sonnel. Admiral  Zum- 
walt's  seven-point  pro- 
gram to  improve  race 
relations  in  the  Navy 
appears  on  Page  14. 
(Official  U.S.  Navy 
Photo) 
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To  make  military  and  civil- 
ian service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  a model  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  regardless 
of  race,  sex,  creed  or  national 
origin.  . . . 


By  Donald  L.  Miller 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Equal  Opportunity) 

Normally,  when  one  thinks  of  progress 
in  race  relations,  it  is  measured  in  terms 
of  what  has  been  done — what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  We  have  all,  in  the 
past  five  years,  gone  through  radical 
changes. 

We  may  be  uncomfortable  with  some 
of  those  changes,  but  looking  back,  I 
will  wager  that  none  of  us  would  prefer 
to  be  the  person  we  were  five  years 


ago  in  exchange  for  the  person  we  are 
now.  Change,  in  the  human  animal  at 
least,  brings  about  growth.  We  can  all 
expect  more  change  and  none  of  us  will 
be  disappointed. 

Challenge  Is  Clear 

The  challenge  to  us  here  is  a clear 
one.  To  continue  our  operations  without 
disruptions  we  need  to  stabilize  the 
minorities  in  our  system  by  opening 
the  system  up  and  bringing  them  into  it 
as  full  partners — allowing  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  social  goal  setting  rather  than 


attempting  to  isolate  them,  or  even  dic- 
tating to  them. 

When  I speak  of  minorities  in  our 
system,  I am  not  really  talking  of  blacks, 
or  chicanos  or  orientals  or  American 
Indians.  What  I am  talking  about  are 
those  who  are  shut  out  of  participating 
in  the  goals  set  for  them. 

It  may  be  that  our  successes  have  been 
limited  ones  to  date  simply  because  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  field  about  what 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Race  Relations 
are  all  about.  I’d  like  to  dispel  that 
confusion. 

As  part  of  our  charter  to  determine 
conditions  in  the  field  and  measure  the 
racial  climate,  Curtis  Smothers,  the  Di- 
rector for  Equal  Opportunity  (Military), 
and  I have  both  recently  returned  from 
extensive  visits  to  the  field — he  to  the 
Pacific  and  I to  Europe. 

We  both  noted  a marked  increase  in 
the  awareness  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
essential  need  for  well-defined  and  skill- 
fully executed  programs  in  both  equal 
opportunity  and  race  relations  training. 
The  further  we  travelled  down  the  chain 
of  command,  however,  the  more  we  were 
likely  to  find  misapprehensions  and  mis- 
construed directions. 

Not  a Black  Pacification  Program 

Equal  Opportunity  is  not  a program 
just  for  blacks  or  other  minorities,  even 
when  well-intentioned  people  think  it  is. 
Equal  Opportunity  is  not  a program  just 
for  blacks  or  other  minorities  even  when 
some  not-so-well-intentioned  people  feel 
threatened  by  it  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
means  of  self-aggrandizement  by  minor- 
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ities  at  their  expense.  Equal  Opportunity 
is  not  a crisis-dictated  marshalling  of 
resources  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 

Equal  Opportunity  is  an  integral  func- 
tion of  command.  Equal  Opportunity  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  function- 
ing of  the  organization — not  simply  to 
prevent  disruptions  but  to  insure  the  full 
participation  and  functioning  of  every 
member  of  the  organization. 

How  about  Race  Relations  training? 
Race  Relations  training  does  not  seek  to 
focus  on  our  shortcomings  or  exacerbate 
the  distance  we  are  from  where  we 
should  be.  Race  Relations  training  does 
not  seek  to  give  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  a better  appreciation  of  their  fel- 
low servicemen  and  women  regardless  of 
their  individual  race  and  ethnic  differ- 
ences. Race  Relations  training  does  seek 
to  dampen  friction  between  groups  of 
people  through  an  objective  recognition 
of  accomplishments  as  well  as  shortcom- 
ings, and  to  give  people  a better  appre- 
ciation of  their  fellows  because  of  their 
individual  race,  ethnic  and  life-style 
differences. 

What  the  Services  Are  Doing 

When  the  Equal  Opportunity  Officer 
serves  as  a full  member  of  the  base 
commander’s  staff,  this  is  the  kind  of 
management  we  feel  has  the  best  chance 
to  move  Equal  Opportunity  from  ad  hoc 
efforts  and  crisis  programs  to  a system 
of  affirmative,  goal-oriented  Equal  Op- 
portunity management,  capable  of  meet- 


ing the  root  causes  of  inequality. 

It  still  depends  on  the  individual 
commander  to  determine  how  much  the 
command  chain  is  used.  It  still  depends 
on  the  individual  commander  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Officer  fronts  for  and  substitutes  for  the 
commander. 

This  is  prevalent  in  the  Services  from 
the  evidence  of  our  visits  to  both  the 
Pacific  and  Europe.  There  were  far  too 
many  examples  in  all  Services  of  apa- 
thetic attitudes  on  the  part  of  command- 
ers and  other  leaders  toward  Equal  Op- 
portunity, including  a failure  to  place 
guidance  from  higher  headquarters  into 
practice.  There  were  far  too  many  ex- 
amples in  all  Services  where  matters 
properly  within  command  responsibility 
were  transferred  to  Equal  Opportunity 
Officers  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant 
tasks  or  to  avoid  taking  a personal  stand. 
Even  so,  progress  is  being  made. 

Human  Relations  Councils 

A human  relations  council  established 
to  provide  a means  of  communication 
between  the  commander  and  his  men 
can  be  a highly  effective  tool  for  com- 
manders. It  can  also  be  a dangerous 
one.  On  my  trip  I found  a fairly  wide- 
spread lack  of  confidence  in  the  chain 
of  command.  One  of  the  areas  of  cyni- 
cism was  the  human  relations  council. 

Individuals  saw  councils  as  set  up 
simply  to  meet  a “paper”  requirement. 
Others  complained  that  the  membership 
on  the  councils  was  “stacked”  by  the 
commander  to  insure  that  he  had  a 
“tame”  group.  When  I checked  out  these 
complaints  I found  they  were  often  true. 

In  other  instances  I found  that  the 
councils  had  virtually  100  percent  all- 
black or  all-minority  membership.  This 
looks  to  me  as  a means  of  providing  a 
safety  valve — “blow  off  steam  if  you 
will,”  but  of  no  substantive  value  to  the 
members,  the  commander,  or  the  orga- 
nization. 

Commanders  are  doing  a distinct  dis- 
service to  the  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Race  Relations  programs  when  they  try 
to  manipulate  their  human  relations 
councils  through  one  of  these  methods. 
More  importantly,  what  it  says  to  me  is 
that  the  commander  is  afraid  or  unable 
to  communicate.  What  it  says  most  of 
all,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a failure 
of  leadership. 

In  the  area  of  Race  Relations  training, 
all  the  Services  have  shown  a gratify- 
ingly  positive  attitude  at  the  top  levels. 
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Affirmative  Action  Plans 

Each  Service  has  developed  compre- 
hensive affirmative  action  plans  at  the 
Departmental  level.  They  include  specific 
goals  and  timetables  for  a wide  range 
of  areas  from  which  minorities  have  been 
effectively  excluded  or  clearly  limited 
in  their  opportunities.  The  progress  made 
in  each  Service  as  a result  of  the  Depart- 
mental affirmative  actions  plans  is  grati- 
fying. 

I wish  I could  say  I were  satisfied  with 
that  progress.  I am  not.  To  date,  our 
affirmative  action  plans  are  still  primar- 
ily found  at  the  top  level. 

Action  is  underway  to  require  affirma- 
tive action  plans  at  all  units,  battalion 
level  or  above,  but  to  date,  commanders 
still  are  in  a position  of  having  to  meas- 
ure progress  by  such  negative  and 
questionable  indicators  as  decreases  in 
racial  incidents.  To  date,  affirmative 
action  plans  are  still  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  blacks.  Other  mi- 
norities must  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Women  Are  Ignored 

And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  speak  about  Service 
women.  In  every  Departmental  actions 
plan,  women  are  ignored  unless  they 
happen  also  to  belong  to  a minority 
group.  This  attitude  must  change.  If  we 
can’t  do  it  “because  it’s  right,”  we  must 
do  it  because  in  an  All-Volunteer  Force 
we  have  no  other  choice.  Women  volun- 
teers may  be  the  difference  between  a 
viable  and  non-viable  Defense  establish- 
ment. 

Take  your  choice  of  reasons,  but  be 
assured  that  women  will  be  afforded 
equal  opportunity  and  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  a public  relations  effort  without 
true  substance. 

I do  not  intend  to  be  all-inclusive 
here.  What  I have  intended  is  to  mark 
the  very  real  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  perhaps  to  point  to  areas 
which  must  be  improved.  “Management” 
and  “leadership”  says  it  all.  Where  we 
have  outstanding  leaders,  the  job  is  get- 
ting done.  But  until  we  have  good  man- 
agement at  all  levels,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  complete  the  job. 

To  Implement  Human  Goals 

Our  office,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity, 
is  heavily  involved  in  providing  the  man- 
agement guidance  to  insure  that  the  job 


gets  done.  Our  charter  calls  for  the  full 
realization  of  Equal  Opportunity  for  all 
people — the  full  implementation  of  Hu- 
man Goals  objectives.  Since  I assumed 
office,  my  staff  has  been  increased  80  per- 
cent. This  is  an  indication  that  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  serious 
about  Equal  Opportunity. 

I have  been  able  to  assign  one  officer 
full  time  to  work  with  plans  and  policy 
guidance  for  women.  Also,  we  now  have 
sufficient  manpower — people  power — to 
develop  and  shortly  to  execute  an  effec- 
tive compliance  monitoring  operation. 

Seminars  for  General  Officers 

With  the  increase  in  staff,  I now  have 
an  officer  working  closely  with  Defense 
Race  Relations  Institute  (DRRI)  to  in- 
sure that  the  products  of  the  Institute 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Serv- 
ices and  fully  equipped  to  do  the  job. 
As  a result,  we  have  accelerated  the  out- 


put of  DRRI  to  provide  every  Service 
(except  the  Marine  Corps,  which  has  its 
own  Human  Relations  Training  School) 
with  sufficient  instructor  teams  to  afford 
every  Service  member  18  hours  of  Race 
Relations  Education  annually. 

We  have  taken  internal  actions  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  DRRI 
graduates,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
establishing  Equal  Opportunity  Manage- 
ment Seminars  for  General  and  Flag 
Officers,  with  a target  date  of  next  Jan- 
uary for  the  first  session. 

The  Defense  Race  Relations  Educa- 
tion Program  is  a program  unique  in  all 
the  world.  It  is  a pioneer  effort  to  bring 
people  together  to  understand  each 
other.  I think  it  is  clear  that  most  people 
enter  the  Service  with  an  insufficient  ap- 
preciation of  one  another’s  differences. 
DRRI  is  set  up  to  change  behavior,  with 
the  hope  that  attitudes  will  also  change 
once  behavior  has  changed. 

We  are  convinced  that  a thorough- 
going change  in  behavior  is  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  unit  integrity  and 
increase  mission  effectiveness.  This  is 
why  we  are  focusing  so  much  effort  on 
getting  the  program  moving  and  work- 
ing. 

In  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  with  the 
drawdowns  and  cutbacks  in  personnel, 
we  are  not  seeing  comparable  cutbacks 
of  operational  commitments.  We  must 
optimize  our  resources  to  get  the  job 
done.  And  we  can’t  do  that  when  an 
individual  is  frustrated  and  angry  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  denied  the  basic  right 
to  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

To  Make  Up  for  the  Past 

When  I speak  of  equitable  treatment, 
I am  not  saying  that  you  are  going  to 
treat  everyone  just  alike.  If  we  started 
today  treating  everyone  just  alike  and 
went  on  for  100  years  treating  everyone 
just  alike,  based  on  the  relative  positions 
at  the  start,  at  the  end  of  100  years, 
everyone  would  be  in  the  same  relative 
position. 

Equitable  treatment  means  looking 
back  and  finding  the  person  who  has 
been  denied  opportunity  in  the  past  and 
giving  him  the  means  to  fulfill  his  poten- 
tial— giving  him  the  opportunity  to  make 
up  for  the  past.  That  is  when  true  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  I hope  we  will  keep 
in  mind  the  guy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole.  Until  he  or  she  is  as  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  progress  has  been 
made,  we  have,  in  fact,  no  progress. 
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Race  Relations 


What  U.  S.  Army  Commanders  Should  Know 


By  Robert  F.  Froehlke 
Secretary  of  the  Army 

I want  to  make  you  aware  of  my  com- 
plete official  and  personal  commitment 
to  the  Army’s  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  programs. 

I am  not  an  expert.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I guess  I am  what  I suspect  most 
of  you  are.  I am  a groping  and  coping, 
sincerely  concerned  person.  I don’t  have 
very  many  answers.  I have  my  preju- 
dices. Nonetheless,  I do  know  that  if 
this  Army  is  to  perform  its  mission, 
we  must  improve  our  opportunities  for 
equality  and  we  must  improve  our  race 
relations. 

I stress  “groping  and  coping’’  because, 
in  this  highly  emotional  area  involving 
people,  I think  it  is  inevitable  that  any- 
one who  is  sincerely  concerned  is  going 
to  be  frustrated.  We  need  the  kind  of 
human  beings  who  can  grope  and  cope 
with  this  frustration.  And  we  don’t  need 
the  smart  alec  who  thinks  he  has  all 
the  answers.  In  these  areas  there  are  no 
pat  answers.  They  change  from  day  to 
day.  That  is  why  it  is  so  terribly  im- 
portant that  our  commanders  be  sin- 
cerely concerned.  That  sincerity  and  that 
concern  is  what’s  going  to  make  us  move 
toward  better  relations  between  the  races 
and  have  more  successful  equal  oppor- 
tunity programs. 

Why  is  our  equal  opportunity  and 
racial  harmony  program  so  important? 
First  of  all,  it  is  our  national  policy. 
Secondly,  and  maybe  we  should  put  this 
number  one,  it  is  right.  It  is  the  right 
thing  for  people  to  have  as  their  objec- 
tive. And,  thirdly,  it  is  smart  from  a 
manager’s  point  of  view. 

Involvement  Is  Key 

There  are  various  styles  of  manage- 
ment, but  I suspect  that  whatever  style 
you  use  in  the  70s  there  are  certain 
key  factors  that  are  important  for  your 
success  as  a manager.  One  of  the  key 
factors  is  involvement — including  as 
many  people  as  possible  in  the  total 
management  process.  Another  key  factor 
is  to  have  those  involved  be  involved 


not  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of 
a team.  A third  key  factor  is  concern, 
and  particularly  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  leader  for  the  men  he  is  leading. 

The  final  two  key  factors  are  mutual 
trust — mutual  trust  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team — and  fun.  All  members 
of  the  team  that  are  concerned  do  have 
a mutual  trust,  working  together  towards 
a common  objective  and  achieving  it. 
That  adds  up  to  fun. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I want  you, 
as  commanders,  to  know  that,  without 
reservation,  you  are;  to  be  determined 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  good  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  for  all; 
to  be  committed  to  developing  and  im- 
plementing plans  towards  these  objec- 
tives. Finally,  you  personally  are  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  the  plans. 

As  a manager,  I know  that  we  have 
to  put  priorities  on  our  various  problems, 
put  priorities  on  objectives.  Action  on 
many  of  our  objectives  and  problems 
we  must  delegate  to  good  subordinates. 
However  . . . this  is  a non-delegatable 
responsibility. 

Every  commander  must  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  race  relations  and 
equal  opportunity  programs  within  his 
command. 

I am  aware  that  this  will  create  added 
burdens  and  I don’t  anticipate  that  com- 
manders can  do  everything.  Both  com- 
manders and  their  staffs — equal  oppor- 
tunity officers  in  particular — must  share 
the  burden  in  this  area.  Commanders, 
however,  are  personally  responsible  and 
must  personally  make  that  fact  known 
throughout  their  commands. 

Thus  far,  I have  stated  our  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  policy.  I feel  strongly 
about  it,  and  you  should  consider  it  as 
a requirement.  Now  let  me  discuss 
[other]  areas  . . . which  . . . concern  me. 

Eliminate  Racial  Tension 

First:  , . Do  you  have  a problem 
back  in  your  unit?  . . . The  answer  is 
yes.  Every  man  and  woman  in  this  room 
faces  a potentially  serious  racial  situation 
in  his  or  her  unit.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  we  have  improved  on  the  situ- 


ation, and  that  it  is  one  we  inherited 
from  society.  Racial  tension  is  the 
Army’s  problem.  From  whatever  source 
we  have  received  it,  it  impedes  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives.  It  is  you 
and  I,  not  society,  who  must  eliminate 
it  from  the  Army. 

I can  recall,  fairly  early  in  ’69,  just 
after  becoming  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I visited  with  noncommissioned 
officers  in  one  command  who  told  me, 
“We  have  no  racial  problems.”  That  was 
a terrible  error.  Not  only  that  they 
thought  it,  but  more  importantly  that 
they  convinced  top  officers  in  that  com- 
mand. We  must  avoid  a repetition  of 
errors  like  this. 

Second,  I have  a feeling  that  one  of 
the  biggest  obstacles  to  resolving  our 
problems  of  racial  tension  is  a credibility 
gap  between  commanders  and  the  minor- 
ity troops  they  lead.  I believe  that  one  of 
the  most  significant  causes  of  this  cred- 
ibility gap  is  an  inability  to  empathize, 
and  I define  empathy  to  be  the  ability 
to  look  at  the  facts  through  the  other 
man’s  eyes.  That  is  difficult  to  do.  Let 
me  use  two  emotional  examples.  . . . 

My  first  example  involves  the  Con- 
federate flag.  For  a WASP  born  and 
raised  in  Wisconsin,  the  Confederate 
flag  simply  represents  the  state  flag  of 
Alabama.  Normally,  it  wouldn’t  upset 
me  a bit  to  see  the  state  flag  on  a bar- 
racks wall  or  on  a car  as  a sticker.  But 
here  I think  I have  developed  a little 
empathy.  I know  that  most  blacks, 
when  they  see  the  Confederate  flag,  don’t 
see  the  state  flag  of  Alabama.  The  black 
man  sees  a symbol  of  the  white  majority 
through  hundreds  of  years  of  doing 
things  to  his  race  about  which  he  does 
not  want  to  be  reminded.  I suggest  that 
the  white  man  who  understands  this 
view  when  he  sees  the  Confederate  flag 
has  empathy  with  the  black  man. 

Another  example  is  the  clenched  black 
fist.  I know,  having  talked  with  a num- 
ber of  black  troops  about  this,  that  the 
clenched  black  fist  is  a symbol  of 
brotherhood,  a symbol  of  fraternity,  of 
unity,  of  good  common  purpose.  Yet  I 
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. . Why  is  our  equal  opportunity 
and  racial  harmony  program  so  im- 
portant? . . . First  of  all,  it  is  our 
national  policy.  Secondly  . . . and 
maybe  we  should  put  this  number 
one  . . . it  is  right.  . . . And,  thirdly, 
it  is  smart  from  a manager’s  point  of 
view.  . . .” 


“.  . . This  is  a non-delegatable  re- 
sponsibility. . . . Every  commander 
must  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
programs  within  his  command.  . . . 
Both  commanders  and  their  staffs  . . . 
must  share  the  burden  in  this 
area.  . . .” 


must  tell  you  that  this  same  clenched 
fist  is  often  interpreted  by  whites  as  the 
symbol  of  a black  who  wants  to  be 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mind 
you,  it’s  what  the  eye  perceives  it  to  be 
that’s  important. 

Here,  I think  in  particular,  is  where 
Equal  Opportunity  Officers  can  be  of 
invaluable  aid  to  the  commander.  Help 
the  commander  to  have  empathy.  When 
the  white  commander  jumps  to  the 
wrong  conclusion  about  a black  symbol, 
for  heaven’s  sake,  tell  him  how  it  is, 
not  what  he  thinks  it  is.  It  is  through 
this  empathy  that  real  communication 
among  the  races  will  become  possible. 

Two  Scare  Phrases 

In  the  area  of  race  relations  there 
are  two  scare  phrases — “reverse  discrim- 
ination’’ and  “white  backlash’’ — phrases 
that,  again,  mean  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people  and,  perhaps,  which  defy 
definition.  I am  chiefly  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  used  frequently 
by  individual  commanders  as  excuses  for 
inaction. 

Let  us  consider  “reverse  discrim- 
ination.’’ Frequently  when  I have  asked 
about  implementing  various  possible  af- 
firmative actions,  I have  been  told  that 
such  actions  would  constitute  “reverse 
discrimination.” 

I will  never  advocate  discrimination 
in  any  form.  However,  I think  we  as 


commanders,  when  we  hear  the  flip 
phrase  “reverse  discrimination,”  should 
not  immediately  abandon  our  affirmative 
action  programs.  For  instance,  searching 
diligently  for  a member  of  a minority 
group  who  is  competent  and  capable  of 
filling  a command  position  is  not  reverse 
discrimination.  And,  fighting  hard  to 
be  sure  equality  exists  in  your  command 
is  also  not  reverse  discrimination. 

The  second  alibi  I often  hear  is  the 
fear  that  an  action  will  cause  white 
backlash.  I agree  that,  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  programs,  white  backlash 
should  be  avoided,  at  almost  all  cost,  but 
not  at  all  cost.  Almost  everything  that 
should  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
done,  and  white  backlash  will  be  avoided 
if  three  conditions  are  present: 

• First,  the  policy  is  fair, 

• Second,  the  policy  is  implemented 
in  a determined  and  firm  way, 

• And,  third,  the  policy  and  the  im- 
plementation are  candidly  and  honestly 
discussed.  Men  of  good  will  (and  the 
vast  majority  of  human  beings  are  men 
of  good  will),  will  understand  and  will 
not  resent  a fair  policy,  firmly  imple- 
mented, if  it  is  candidly  and  honestly 
explained  to  them. 

Discrimination  based  on  race  is  con- 
trary to  Army  policy.  . . . What  happens 
if  we  spot  discrimination?  Often,  when 
we  do  spot  discrimination,  the  action 
that  must  be  taken  causes  commanders 
and  managers  some  discomfort,  if  it’s 


. . What  about  the  . . . com- 
mander . . . who  . . . because  of  his 
background  . . . simply  cannot  accept 
other  officers  or  other  men  who  are 
racially  different  as  equals?  . . . Simply 
answered  . . . that  man  cannot  serve 
as  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Army.  . . 

not  a bad  guy  doing  the  bad  thing  as 
the  result  of  bad  motivation,  but  rather 
good  people  doing  habitual  things  for 
what  they  consider  to  be  right  motives. 
What  do  we  do  when  we  spot  discrim- 
ination under  these  circumstances?  We 
eliminate  it! 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  good  people 
are  using  habitual  practices  to  achieve 
what  they  think  is  the  right  objective. 
The  rule  is,  when  the  commander  spots 
discrimination,  his  responsibility  is  to 
eliminate  the  practice  and,  if  need  be, 
the  source. 

You  may  wonder  if  this  rule  applies 
to  foreign  countries  whose  people  dis- 
criminate against  our  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. Obviously,  we  have  limitations  in 
a foreign  country,  but  we  don’t  condone 
their  discriminatory  practices  and  we 
will  take  whatever  action  is  necessary, 
with  all  powers  within  our  means,  to 
eliminate  those  practices. 

In  the  United  States,  when  the  prac- 
tices are  generally  approved  by  the  com- 
munity, commanders  must  eliminate 
those  practices  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
not  only  by  use  of  the  off-limits  sanction, 
but  also  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  com- 
munity firmly  and  publicly  understands 
that  the  Army  will  not  condone  these 
practices.  Now,  I am  not  suggesting  that 
in  these  communities  you  should  use  a 
bat  and  swing  wildly.  I think  that  you 
should  use  savvy.  Nonetheless,  in  mat- 
ter of  this  sort,  the  sooner  the  objec- 
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tionable  practice  is  eliminated  the  better. 

Finally,  what  about  the  white  com- 
mander, or,  indeed,  the  commander  of 
any  cultural  or  ethnic  background  who 
is  very  intelligent,  very  honest,  has  had 
an  excellent  record,  but  says  that,  be- 
cause of  his  background,  he  simply  can- 
not accept  other  officers  or  other  men 
who  are  racially  different  as  equals?  I 
say  that  question  is  very  simply  an- 
swered; that  man  cannot  serve  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Expanded  Opportunities  For  Women 

For  many  years,  women  have  been 
limited  in  their  participation  in  all  as- 
pects of  Army  life.  I don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  attitudes  regarding  women  and 
their  roles  in  our  society  have  been 
undergoing  rapid  transition.  Our  recent 
moves  to  increase  the  utilization  of 
women  in  the  Army  reflect  these  chang- 


ing attitudes.  . . . For  instance,  I am 
sure  that  you  are  aware  that  Brigadier 
General  Mildred  Bailey  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of  Army 
has  set  as  a minimum  objective  doubling 
the  size  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
by  1978.  I will  predict  that  that  objec- 
tive will  be  met  and  passed  long  before 
1978.  We  have  also  expanded  the  num- 
ber of  military  occupational  specialties 
for  which  women  are  eligible. 

We  are  now  also  in  the  process  of 
having  women  join  men  in  advanced 
training.  Women  are  now  participating 
in  ROTC  training.  These  are  all  very 
positive  actions.  The  Army  has  recog- 
nized the  problem,  and  in  its  own  selfish 
interest  is  solving  that  problem,  while 
doing  what  is  right.  . . . There  are  a 
few  MOS’s  (Military  Occupational  Spe- 
cialties) that  women  may  not  fill  right 
now — those  associated  with  fighting  in 


General  Brooks  Speaks  Out 


Equal  Opportunity  Chief  Discusses 


The  keynote  address  at  a recent  Army 
Race  Relations  Conference  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia,  was  delivered  by 
Brigadier  General  Harry  W.  Brooks 
Jr.,  Army  Director  of  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Programs. 

“The  war  against  discrimination, 
bigotry,  and  racial  disharmony  will 
not  be  won  in  tbe  Pentagon,”  he  said; 
it  will  be  won  through  “the  involve- 
ment and  commitment  of  leaders  in 
field.” 

During  his  address  General  Brooks 
discussed  problems,  progress,  current 
race  relations  and  environment,  and 
the  strategy  to  be  employed  to  im- 
prove the  Army’s  Race  Relations/ 
Equal  Opportunity  (RR/EO)  posture. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  his  re- 
marks: 

While  this  conference  will  center  on 
major  Race  Relations/ Equal  Opportunity 
problems  and  proposed  solutions,  it  is 
appropriate  to  maintain  perspective  by 
reviewing  some  of  the  positive  steps  and 
achievements  which  already  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  discussing  these  achievements,  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  apply  primarily 
to  Equal  Opportunity,  and  impact  only 
indirectly  on  the  level  of  racial  tensions 


at  unit  level — which  points  out  the  com- 
plementary nature  of  these  two  factors. 
Race  Relations  must  be  addressed  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  problem. 

Some  Notable  Achievements 

• Race  Relations  Education,  The 

Army’s  Race  Relations  Education  Pro- 
gram is  a three-pronged  effort  consisting 
of  training  conducted  in  basic  combat 
training.  Service  school  establishments, 
and  in  unit  training  programs  and  race 
relations  orientation  for  the  Army’s  lead- 
ership. Since  its  inception,  the  Army  race 
relations  training  program  has  exposed 
over  800,000  personnel  to  race  relations 
training  in  the  Service  schools  and  basic 
combat  training. 

• Army  Woman  Power.  Another  high 
priority  effort  has  been  the  expanded 
utilization  of  women  in  the  Army.  To 
mention  but  a few  of  the  major  actions, 
the  percentage  of  enlisted  occupations 
open  to  women  was  expanded  from  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  to  90  percent  . . . 
The  WAC  officer  advance  course  and  the 
WAC  NCO  course  have  been  eliminated 
. . . and  women  are  being  integrated  into 
the  male  course  system. 

• Higher  Grades,  Key  Positions  and 
Service  Schools.  The  percentage  of  mi- 


combat  or  strenous  physical  demands. 
I believe  these  restrictions  are  appropri- 
ate. The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  . . . the  Army  is  moving  on  every 
front  to  give  women  an  equal  share  in 
the  opportunity  to  serve  their  country. 

You  have  an  exciting  prospect  ahead 
of  you.  I remind  you  that  as  commanders 
you  cannot  delegate  the  responsibilities 
for  racial  harmony  and  equal  opportun- 
ity within  your  units.  ...  It  is  vital  to 
our  national  survival.  It  is  vital  to  the 
ideals  which  our  Nation  has  always  stood 
for.  It  requires  commitment  and  the 
willing  assumption  of  a heavy  respon- 
sibility. 

There  is  no  panacea.  Let  me  also  as- 
sure you  that  as  we  chip  away,  moving 
towards  a common  objective,  we  are 
going  to  have  a very  satisfying  and  re- 
warding experience. 


Army  Programs 

nority  officers  in  command  positions  has 
increased.  . . . Two  of  the  Army’s  13 
divisions  are  commanded  by  minority 
officers.  . . There  are  approximately  115 
minority  group  officers  assigned  to  the 
Army  staff,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
within  the  Offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  . . . 
a significant  change  from  the  less  than 
ten  assigned  to  these  career-enhancing 
positions  just  six  years  ago. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Army’s 
Race  Relations/ Equal  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram does  not  at  any  point  advocate  the 
placement  or  retention  of  unqualified 
personnel  in  any  position.  Indeed,  such 
action  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  the  mission  accomplishment 
of  the  Army. 

Serious  Problems  to  be  Solved 

Despite  these  gains,  a current  assess- 
ment of  the  Army’s  Race  Relations/ 
Equal  Opportunity  environment  reveals 
clearly  uneven  progress.  Army-wide,  in 
the  resolution  of  Race  Relations/ Equal 
Opportunity  problems.  The  following 
areas  are  of  particular  concern. 

Racial  tension  continues  to  have  the 
potential  to  erode  the  Army’s  capability 
to  perform  its  primary  mission.  The 
Army  chain  of  command  is  inconsistent 
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in  its  ability  to  administer  racial  prob- 
lems, a factor  which  emphasizes  our 
need  for  leadership  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Perception  discrepancies  and  faulty 
communications  across  racial  lines  re- 
main principal  obstacles  to  an  improved 
racial  environment.  . . . Some  leaders  do 
not  see  the  need  for  intensive  RR/EO 
management.  Many  minority  soldiers 
perceive  discrimination  in  promotions, 
assignments  and  military  justice.  And 
finally,  many  majority  soldiers  perceive 
preferential  treatment  being  given  to  mi- 
nority soldiers.  These  situations  have 
been  appropriately  summarized  as  “the 
worst  of  all  worlds.” 

Other  problems  include  continued  per- 
sonal discrimination  against  minority 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas, under-utilization  of  minority  per- 
sonnel within  many  occupational  areas, 
a lack  of  viable  compliance  monitoring 
procedures  and  of  publicizing  Army  RR/ 
EO  objectives  and  achievements,  a need 
to  improve  the  administration  of  military 
justice,  and  inadequate  commitment  of 
resources  at  unit  level  to  manage  RR/ 
EO  activities. 

Principles  Leaders  Should  Know 

As  with  any  other  complex  problem 
requirement,  the  resolution  of  Army  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  problems 
calls  for  an  overall  strategy  with  princi- 
ples and  an  appropriate  organizational 
structure. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  de- 
veloped a set  of  principles  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  Race  Relations/ Equal 
Opportunity  Programs.  These  principles 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Army 
Regulation  600-21  and  will  be  taught  in 
the  Army  school  system.  It  is  considered 
that  all  leaders  should  be  able  to  articu- 
late these  principles  as  a means  of 
achieving  Army-wide  clarification  of  our 
Race  Relations/ Equal  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram intent.  The  principles  are: 

• The  primary  goal  of  all  Army  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  actions 
is  the  positive  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  racial  harmony;  it  is  not  the  simple 
avoidance  of  racial  disorders.  In  this  re- 
gard, unit  programs  should  be  based  on 
a positive  award  type  of  orientation 
rather  than  a negative  or  sanction  orien- 
tation. 

• Army  commanders  at  all  levels  are 
responsible  for  achievement  of  race  re- 
lations and  equal  opportunity  objectives. 
The  chain  of  command  must  continue 
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to  be  emphasized  as  the  primary  and 
preferred  channel  for  correcting  discrim- 
inatory practices  and  for  communicating 
on  racial  matters.  This  principle  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  utilization  of  en- 
listed or  NCO  or  similar  councils  as  a 
means  of  providing  participatory  com- 
munications. 

• Army  RR/EO  activities  are  based 
on  affirmative  actions  which  go  beyond 
non-discrimination  to  planned  and  posi- 
tive steps  to  identify  and  to  correct  exist- 
ing discrepancies  and  inequities  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority. 

• An  essential  condition  for  the  Army 
to  accomplish  its  primary  mission  of 
national  defense  is  the  preservation  of  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  good  order. 
The  quality  of  discipline  cannot  be  com- 
promised in  a drive  toward  social  pro- 
grams. 

• The  most  constructive  approach  to 
reducing  racial  tensions  is  the  promotion 
of  supportive  relationships  between  sol- 
dier subgroups  and  the  Army.  Consistent 
with  this  principle,  it  is  clearly  in  the 
Army’s  interest  to  support  the  soldier’s 
legitimate  drive  for  individual  and  cul- 
tural pride. 

• Effective  implementation  of  the 
Army  RR/EO  Program  requires  high 
level  policy  formulation,  decentralized 
execution,  maximum  participation  by  all 
levels  of  command,  and  compliance 
monitoring  procedures. 

• Based  on  the  assumption  that  dys- 
functional race  relations  behavior  can  be 
changed,  the  primary  emphasis  of  Army 
race  relations  education  and  training  is 


on  the  changing  of  behavior  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  improved  appreciation  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  as  human  beings. 
It  is  fully  expected  that  changes  in  atti- 
tude will  also  follow  from  a well-planned 
and  executed  race  relations  training 
plan. 

• Army  standards  for  career  develop- 
ment must  be  maintained  to  levels  com- 
mensurate with  the  mission  requirements 
of  the  Army.  Establishment  of  dual 
standards  or  lower  standards  for  minor- 
ity Service  personnel  output  is  undesir- 
able. This  principle  does  not  detract 
from  actions  to  provide  supplementary 
training  or  education  which  minorities 
may  require  to  meet  established  stand- 
ards. 

A New  Urgency 

In  summary,  we  are  moving  ahead 
and  we  have  a platform  of  achievements 
to  build  on,  especially  as  relates  to  mi- 
nority equal  opportunity.  Our  efforts 
must  be  intensified,  especially  concern- 
ing race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
for  soldiers  of  Spanish  origin,  women, 
and  other  minorities. 

The  Army,  with  its  myriad  cultural 
and  social  backgrounds,  is  facing  a new 
urgency  to  resolve  problems  in  race  re- 
lations. Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Nation 
can  afford  continued  under-utilization  of 
minority  soldiers.  And  certainly  we  can- 
not long  endure  combat  units  with  a 
significant  number  of  ' hostile  or  alienated 
soldiers. 

The  call  to  affirmative  action  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  it  was  articulated  in  an  ex- 
ecutive order  by  President  Kennedy  1 1 
years  ago  and  re-affirmed  by  subsequent 
Chief  Executives. 

But  clearly  all  the  rhetoric  and  printed 
words  won’t  make  the  program  work.  In 
the  Pentagon  positive  programs  are  being 
implemented.  But  the  war  against  dis- 
crimination, bigotry  and  racial  dishar- 
mony will  not  be  won  in  the  Pentagon. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  involvement  and  commitment  of 
leaders  in  the  field  who  understand  the 
relationship  between  problem  resolution 
and  mission  capability,  and  who  use  the 
traditional  management  expertise  of  the 
Army  to  solve  the  problems.  And  if  we 
fail,  the  burden  of  failure  will  be  clearly 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  directly  charged 
with  leading  American  soldiers. 

You  can  be  assured  that  our  soldiers 
and  the  Nation  will  be  watching  how 
well  we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  work 
out  our  differences. 
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Marine  Corps  Order  5350.5 


Race  Relations  In  The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


The  Marine  Corps  policy  on  equal  op- 
portunity is  contained  in  Marine  Corps 
Order  5350.5,  which  says: 

“The  Marine  Corps  will  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  military 
members  and  civilian  employees  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin  . . . Discrimina- 
tion in  any  form  will  not  be  tolerated. 

. . . Fair  and  impartial  treatment  of 
all  personnel  is  a significant  element 
of  leadership  which  will  be  given  ap- 
propriate consideration  in  perform- 
ance evaluation.” 

This  policy  was  clarified  and  re-empha- 
sized by  the  Commandant,  General 
Robert  E.  Cushman  Jr.  In  a recent  let- 
ter to  all  generals  and  commanding  of- 
cers,  he  wrote,  “First,  I fully  expect 
leaders  to  lead.  To  be  successful,  equal 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  Ma- 
rines and  civilian  personnel  must  be 
carried  out  vigorously  and  conscientious- 
ly at  all  times.  Those  individuals  who 
cannot  or  will  not  abide  by  this  prin- 
ciple should  seek  other  employment 
There  is  no  room  for  such  Marines  in 
our  Corps  today.” 

The  message  is  very  clear.  It  was  not 
intended  to  intimidate,  but  rather  to  let 
all  Marine  Corps  personnel  know  the 
position  of  the  Commandant. 

In  the  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  or- 
ganization for  equal  opportunity,  a 
lieutenant  general,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Manpower,  is  the  Comman- 
dant’s personal  representative  for  equal 
opportunity  matters.  The  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  G-1  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  guidance  on  all  equal 
opportunity  matters. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Branch  was 
established  in  1969  to  render  staff  as- 
sistance to  G-1.  It  is  divided  into  ttvo 
sections — the  Equal  Opportunity  Section 
and  the  Human  Relations  Section.  The 
Human  Relations  Section  is  responsible 
for  development  and  implementation  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Human  Relations 
Training  Program. 

To  date  the  Marine  Corps  has  not  es- 
tablished equal  opportunity  or  minority 
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affairs  billets  at  subordinate  commands, 
since  the  Marine  Corps  position  has 
been  that  this  responsibility  is  inherent 
in  command  responsibility.  It  is  believed, 
for  example,  that  the  G-4  (Logistics) 
should  become  as  aware  of  the  need  to 
name  streets  and  facilities  after  minority 
Marines  as  the  G-1  (Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel ) is  aware  of  the  need  to  eliminate 
serious  rank  and  occupational  field  ra- 
cial imbalances  where  they  occur. 

Nevertheless,  a number  of  Marine 
commands  have  created  a general  staff 
section,  headed  by  the  assistant  chief  of 
staff  for  human  affairs.  Expansion  of 
this  concept  is  now  under  review. 

To  emphasize  responsibility  in  this 
area,  the  “remarks”  section  of  all  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officer  fitness  re- 
ports will  contain  a statement  of  that 


person's  contribution  and  leadership  in 
human  relations. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Marine  Corps 

As  of  March  31,  1972  the  officer 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  a lit- 
tle over  19,400  officers;  at  that  time  1.4 
percent  (269)  was  black.  The  senior 
black  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  is  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  There  are  now  four 
black  officers  of  this  rank,  and  one  ad- 
ditional black  officer  was  selected  on  the 
FY  73  board.  There  is  one  minority 
full  colonel,  who  is  a Guamanian.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a black  Marine  Corps 
officer  will  be  considered  for  promotion 
to  brigadier  general  before  1977. 

The  total  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  as  of  March  31,  1972  w^as 
a little  over  177,600,  of  which  13  per- 
cent was  black. 

In  examining  the  distribution  of  black 
Marines  within  selected  occupational 
groupings,  there  is  a noticeable  under- 
representation of  blacks  in  such  fields 
as  electronic  communication/ intelligence 
and  aircraft  equipment  repair  (3.2  and 
7 percent  respectively),  and  an  over- 
representation in  infantry/ artillery  (19.7 
percent)  and  food  service/ supply  (17.4 
percent) . 

One  of  the  major  factors  believed  to 
be  influencing  this  distribution  is  per- 
formance in  aptitude  tests  administered 
during  the  recruit  training  cycle.  The 
recruit  assignment  process  is  now  being 
examined  to  insure  that  a selected  per- 
centage of  minority  Marines  will  be  as- 
signed to  occupational  specialties  which 
now  show  an  under-representation,  as 
long  as  a minimum  qualification  is  met. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  minority  Ma- 
rines. 

Minority  Officer  Recruiting 

Minority  officer  procurement  contin- 
ues to  be  difficult.  The  current  strength 
is  378  minority  officers,  of  which  285 
are  black — 1.5  percent  of  the  total 
Marine  Corps  officer  strength. 

A minority  officer  procurement  unit 
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has  been  established  at  Headquarters 
Marines  Corps  to  direct  a procurement 
program.  There  are  12  minority  officers 
in  the  six  recruiting  districts  throughout 
the  country  emphasizing  this  effort,  and 
minority  officers  have  also  been  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (NROTC)  units  at  predominantly 
black  colleges  and  universities. 

Additional  emphasis  was  brought  to 
this  program  when  the  latest  Marine 
Corps  advertising  contract  contained  the 
requirement  for  a minority  firm  to  be 
used  in  any  advertising  aimed  at  minority 
personnel. 

Human  Relations  Training 

The  Marine  Corps  Human  Relations 
Training  Program  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  race  relations  training  programs  in 
the  other  Services.  The  Marine  Corps 
program  covers  training  and  education 
in  human  values,  racial  issues  and  their 
resolution,  cross-cultural  problems  and 
the  military  man’s  role  in  the  Service 


and  society.  This  course  requires  20 
hours  of  guided  discussion. 

Currently  there  are  1 1 3 human  rela- 
tions instructors  performing  full-time  du- 
ties in  human  relations  at  all  major  com- 
mands. This  course  has  been  presented 
to  approximately  30  percent  of  all  Ma- 
rines to  date.  It  is  anticipated  that  by 
the  end  of  FY  73  all  Marines  at  major 
commands  will  have  completed  this 
course.  Trained  human  relations  instruc- 
tors are  authorized  an  additional  MOS 
(Military  Occupation  Specialty)  identify- 
ing their  skill  in  this  area. 

As  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  es- 
tablishment, a pilot  study  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1972  to  determine  the  most 
effective  way  to  implement  human  rela- 
tions training  throughout  the  reserves. 

As  of  July  1,  1972,  the  Marine  Corps 
Human  Relations  Institute,  (at  San 
Diego,  California)  was  designated  a 
formal  Marine  Corps  school. 

Equal  Opportunity  Actions 

In  addition  to  actions  aimed  at  elim- 


inating and  discouraging  actual  instances 
of  discrimination,  action  has  also  been 
taken  to  address  procedures  which  mere- 
ly cause  a Marine  to  perceive  discrimi- 
natory treatment  where  in  fact  it  may 
not  exist.  Toward  this  end  the  following 
actions  have  been  directed  by  the  Com- 
mandant: 

• Minorities  will  be  represented  on 
major  boards  and  committees  at  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps. 

® Service  Record  Book  entries 
which  affect  promotion  and  assign- 
ment will  be  discussed  with  the  indi- 
vidual. 

• Punishments,  including  Article 
15,  will  be  published  at  formations. 

• Work  details  will  receive  wide 
dissemination  and,  where  feasible,  be 
published  at  formation. 

The  equal  opportunity  effort  at  the 
commands  is  monitored  in  several  ways. 
Equal  opportunity  is  a separate  area  of 
interest  for  all  inspector  general  visits. 
When  the  Commandant  visits  major 
commands,  his  Special  Assistant  for  Mi- 
nority Affairs  accompanies  him  to  review 
the  equal  opportunity  programs  at  the 
commands.  This  is  always  a major  brief- 
ing item  during  the  visits  also. 

Commandant’s  Advisory  Committee 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  Com- 
mandant has  a special  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Minority  Affairs,  composed  of 
prominent  civilians  from  all  segments 
of  the  minority  community.  The  mission 
of  the  committee  is:  to  advise  on  ways 
to  bring  effectively  the  true  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  to  ail  Marines;  to  as- 
sist in  the  recruiting  and  retention  of 
minority  officers;  to  examine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  to  minority  personnel;  to  analyze 
attitudes  of  Marines  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  acceptance  and  support 
of  the  Committee  goals;  and  to  assist 
in  matters  involving  public  and  com- 
munity relations. 

Activities  of  this  committee  include 
sub-committee  trips  to  major  commands, 
speeches  to  local  groups,  assistance  to 
recruiters  in  gaining  access  to  local  col- 
leges, and  meetings  with  the  Command- 
ant to  review  progress  and  plan  new 
actions. 

Marine  Corps  authorities  believe  that 
progress  is  being  made  but  say,  “We  are 
not  satisfied  yet.”  The  goal  is  “to  insti- 
tutionalize equal  opportunity  throughout 
the  Marine  Corps.” 


RANKING  BLACK  MARINE.  Marine  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  E.  Petersen  Jr.  (left)  chats  with 
a member  of  his  ground  crew  prior  to  a flight  from  the  Naval  Air  Facility  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Maryland.  Colonel  Petersen,  the  senior  black  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  is  now 
a student  at  the  National  War  College,  the  Nation's  highest  military  Service  school. 

(Official  DoD  Photo) 
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Air  Force  Regulation  30-1 


Race  Relations  In  The  U.  S 


The  fundamental  Air  Force  policy 
with  respect  to  discrimination  is  Air 
Force  Regulation  30-1,  “Air  Force  Stand- 
ards,” which  says; 

“Commanders  will  conduct  Air  Force 
affairs  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  con- 
sistent with  physical  capabilities  of 
members.  Discrimination — by  act  or 
by  inference — against  military  person- 
nel or  their  dependents,  on  or  off  base, 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Personnel  who 
cannot  practice  this  standard  are  not 
fit  to  command  or  supervise.” 

The  directive  is  the  benchmark  for 
all  other  Air  Force  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment  directives. 

While  no  cause-and-effect  relationship 
can  be  proved,  it  is  significant  that  since 
publication  of  this  regulation  approxi- 
mately a year  ago,  racial  harmony  in 
the  Air  Force  has  improved. 

In  the  Air  Force,  Equal  Opportunity 
functions  under  the  social  actions  con- 
cept. The  Social  Actions  Office  contains 
the  program  elements  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  race  relations  education, 
and  equal  opportunity.  A conceptual  in- 
tent of  the  program  is  that  there  be  no 
intervening  layers  between  social  actions 
personnel  and  the  senior  installation 
commander. 

Race  relations  education  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  equal  opportunity,  and 
different  personnel  man  each  program 
element.  The  race  relations  instructor 
is  considered  solely  an  educator.  As  the 
Air  Force  views  it,  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment  efforts  are  geared  toward 
individual  grievance  resolution.  These 
grievances  would  center  normally,  but 
not  exclusively,  around  factors  related  to 
race,  color,  culture,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, or  sex. 

Activity  in  this  area  is  immediate  and 
short-range.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edu- 
cation effort  is  long-range  and  recurring. 

The  individual  is  afforded  various 
routes  or  avenues  for  airing  grievances 
and  for  seeking  redress.  Ideally,  the  Air 
Force  wants  these  problems  solved  within 


Brig.  Gen.  Lucius  Theus,  USAF 

Special  Assistant  for  Social  Actions, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (Personnel) 

the  chain  of  command.  The  equal  op- 
portunity officer,  in  fact,  works  with 
the  chain  of  command  or  aids  movement 
of  a problem  through  the  chain.  How- 
ever, if  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
successfully  within  a unit,  the  Air  Force 
equal  opportunity  officer  can  then  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  senior 
commander. 

The  primary  vehicle  used  for  dissemin- 
ation of  policy  and  procedures  to  the 
field  is  the  Air  Force  Social  Actions 
Manual.  This  very  comprehensive  docu- 
ment has  been  released  to  the  field  in 


. Air  Force 


final  draft  form  and  is  currently  being 
staffed  at  Air  Force  Headquarters.  Here- 
tofore, subordinate  equal  opportunity 
command  personnel  have  primarily  been 
told  what  must  be  done.  The  Social  Ac- 
tions Manual  explains  how  to  do  it. 

Social  actions  regional  conferences  are 
attended  by  equal  opportunity  and  other 
social  actions  personnel  on  an  area-wide 
basis.  Attendance  is  geographic  rather 
than  major  command-oriented.  For  in- 
stance, last  August  a Northwestern 
United  States  Social  Actions  Conference 
was  held. 

Not  only  do  these  conferences  serve  as 
excellent  vehicles  for  cross-feed  of  in- 
formation, but  they  afford  opportuni- 
ties to  communicate  at  length  desirable 
methodology.  Conduct  of  these  confer- 
ences is  a function  of  two  Headquarters 
Air  Force  Social  Actions  Assistance 
Teams. 

Available  to  the  newly-appointed  equal 
opportunity  officer  and  NCO  is  a two- 
week  course  in  human  relations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  Training  Command 
to  provide  a basic  orientation  in  topical 
inter-personal  conflict.  This  basic  orien- 
tation is  later  supplemented  by  intra- 
command equal  opportunity  seminars. 

The  major  command  equal  opportun- 
ity officer  is  responsible  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  subordinate  equal 
opportunity  personnel.  In  terms  of  for- 
mal schooling,  an  expanded  course  is 
now  being  specifically  designed  for  the 
administration  of  the  base-level  equal 
opportunity  function. 

Man-to-man  or  supervisor/ subordinate 
discrimination  at  the  unit  level  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  In  a recent  Air- 
Force-wide  sample  survey,  black  airmen 
were  asked  to  rank  such  factors  as  pro- 
motion opportunity,  daily  duty  assign- 
ments, and  so  on,  as  areas  of  significant 
or  perceived  discrimination.  Ranked  one, 
two  and  three  were: 

• Attitudes  and  treatment  by  superiors, 

• Attitudes  of  fellow  airmen,  and 

• On-base  clubs  and  social  activities. 
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Discrimination  in  promotion,  housing 
and  assignments  ranked  lowest  on  the 
scale  of  perceived  racial  discrimination. 
However,  in  the  area  of  military  justice, 
66  percent  of  black  officers  and  53  per- 
cent of  black  airmen  felt  that  minority 
personnel  receive  more  severe  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  punishment  for  the 
same  offense  than  majority  personnel. 

Again,  the  focus  of  complaints  is 
more  on  what  is  occurring  at  a particular 
installation  rather  than  the  system  as  a 
whole.  However,  at  Headquarters,  the 
Air  Force  is  also  taking  actions  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  Services  in  attack- 
ing institutionalized  equal  opportunity 
problems. 

Early  in  1970,  the  Chief  of  Staff  ap- 
proved “The  Air  Force  Personnel  Plan.” 
This  is  the  guiding  collection  of  concepts, 
goals,  and  objectives  for  management  of 
Air  Force  personnel.  This  plan,  which 
consists  of  eight  volumes  covering  such 
other  personnel  matters  as  structures  and 
systems,  has  as  its  heart  Volume  I,  “Ob- 
jectives.” 

As  a clear  indication  of  the  priority 
which  equal  opportunity  enjoys  within 
the  Air  Force,  a special  annex  entitled 
“Social  Actions”  was  published.  The  So- 
cial Actions  Annex  describes  in  detail 
the  inter-relationship  between  each  of 
the  social  actions  programs.  It  also  sets 
forth  in  straightforward  language  how 
and  why  these  programs  must  be  totally 
integrated  into  everyday  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel management. 

The  308  personnel  objectives  in  the 
plan  are  grouped  into  what  are  called 
“Personnel  Life-Cycle  Functions.”  Thus, 
personnel  are  procured,  educated  or 
trained  in  an  Air  Force  specialty,  as- 
signed in  that  specialty,  sustained 
throughout  their  Air  Force  careers,  and 
finally  separated  or  retired. 

Early  in  1972,  the  Air  Force  examined 
each  of  the  308  objectives  in  the  per- 
sonnel plan  to  determine  which  had 
equal  opportunity  implications.  This 
screening  pointed  up  122  objectives,  or 
about  a third  of  the  total. 

Each  of  the  identified  objectives  was 
then  modified  to  include  an  appropriate 
statement  which  would  insure  equal  op- 
portunity and  treatment  and  eliminate 
the  potential  for  discrimination.  For  ex- 
ample, the  objective  of  increased  minori- 
ty officer  representation  was  added  to  the 
basic  procurement  objective.  A method 
of  individualized  monitoring  of  objectives 
was  then  developed.  An  officer  is  as- 


signed, by  name,  to  monitor  the  status  of 
each  objective.  He  establishes  the  mile- 
stones, spots  the  problems,  and  generally 
manages  progress  toward  objective  at- 
tainment. 

The  Air  Force  has  learned  that  the 
logical  assumption  in  race  relations  often 
turns  out  to  be  quite  illogical  in  practice. 
Some  Air  Force  programs  were  originally 
built  upon  a series  of  incorrect  assump- 
tions. Today,  these  discarded  myths  are 
accorded  mock-theoretical  status  by  pro- 
fessional equal  opportunity  personnel, 
though  not  entirely  in  jest. 

For  instance,  the  “bubble-up”  theory 
assumed  that  minorities  had  a problem 
because  of  certain  previous  deprivations 
— that  this  problem  and  resultant  irra- 
tional behavior  came  to  the  surface,  for 
instance,  when  the  temperature  exceeded 
a certain  level,  when  living  conditions 
were  poor,  or  a certain  stress  condition 
was  met. 

This  view  of  minority  behavior  was 
often  related  to  what  could  be  called  the 
“keep  them  busy”  theory  which  assumed 
that  sufficient  activity  would  divert  the 
minority  mind  from  the  ever-present, 
latent  internal  problem. 

The  Air  Force  experience  has  been 
that  racial  discord  is  related  to  external 
rather  than  to  internal  influences;  that 
problems  arise  as  a result  of  unfavorable 
interpersonal  interaction — or  exposure  to 
other  personnel. 

For  example,  some  of  the  busiest  bases 
in  terms  of  work  hours  and  missions, 
both  in  and  out  of  hostile  fire  areas,  have 
been  peak  racial  discord  bases.  Others, 
similarly  situated,  have  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  bases  with  a low  level  of  activity 
have  not  necessarily  shown  a proneness 
to  racial  discord  due  to  excessive  leisure. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  equal  op- 
portunity officers  operate  under  the  as- 
sumption that  success  is  based  on  the 
number  of  simultaneous,  dazzling  pro- 
grams that  can  be  executed  at  any  one 
time.  Thus,  some  equal  opportunity  offi- 
cers have  sincerely  but  unnecessarily 
been  involved  in  sponsoring  “soul”  pic- 


On October  18,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  General  John  D.  Ryan  called  on 
major  commanders  to  support  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Race  Relations 
Education  programs  “with  the  same 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  as  that  given  the 
flying  mission.” 


nics  and  the  like.  Actually,  identification 
and  thorough  investigation  of  individual 
grievances  by  equal  opportunity  officers 
— for  commanders — have  proved  to  be 
the  most  positive  activity  to  reduce  racial 
or  cultural  tensions. 

At  individual  installations  it  often  ap- 
pears that  racial  discord  is  centered  in 
certain  organizations.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  minority  personnel  in  an  organi- 
zation is  not  the  only  factor  to  consider 
in  estimating  the  potential  for  discord. 

An  important  lesson  learned  is  that 
some  commanders  create  a psychologi- 
cal/racial environment  at  unit  and  or- 
ganizational levels  by  actions  that  signal 
their  attitude.  It  has  been  found  that 
many  commanders  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested in  harmonious  accord  have  a 
low  level  of  racial  sophistication  which 
consistently  undercuts  their  position. 

Thus,  the  commander  who  frequently 
takes  a public  position  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  demonstrates  support  of  his 
equal  opportunity  officer  creates  a posi- 
tive environment.  The  opposite,  the  com- 
mander who  never  addresses  the  subject 
of  race,  who  never  takes  appropriate 
action  in  instances  of  discrimination,  cre- 
ates a negative  environment.  It  is  this 
latter  commander  who  usually  cannot 
understand  why  he  has  a racial  problem. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that 
the  successful  equal  opportunity  com- 
mander is  normally  not  pushed  or 
nudged  to  that  position  by  his  staff.  In 
this  area,  he  is  usually  a self-made  man 
or  a leader. 

In  summary,  the  Air  Force  has  de- 
veloped a comprehensive  system  for  man- 
aging all  aspects  of  equal  opportunity. 
Of  course,  the  key  is  the  individual  com- 
mander. The  goal  is  to  provide  com- 
manders with  the  best-trained  and  most 
capable  equal  opportunity  personnel  pos- 
sible. Heretofore,  these  equal  opportunity 
personnel  have  either  been  full-time  or 
part-time,  depending  on  the  command. 
However,  the  larger  commands  currently 
man  equal  opportunity  positions  at  base 
level  on  a full-time  basis. 

Air  Force-wide  manning  of  base-level 
equal  opportunity  positions  on  a full-time 
basis  soon  wilt  be  directed.  This  man- 
ning will  be  accomplished  by  job 
trade-offs.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  has  both 
an  institutional  and  an  organizational 
management  approach.  Air  Force  lead- 
ers feel  that  this  combined  approach 
represents  a significant  step  toward 
achieving  the  Air  Force  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 
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‘Just  One  Navy— The  U.  S.  Navy’ 


Race  Relations  In  The  U. 


The  Navy’s  Race  Relations  Education 
Program  has  as  its  objective  the  elimina- 
tion of  racism  from  the  United  States 
Navy.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  stated 
his  policy,  and  the  Navy’s  policy,  very 
clearly  two  years  ago  when  he  said: 

“Ours  must  be  a Navy  family  that 
recognizes  no  artificial  barriers  of  race, 
color  or  religion.  There  is  no  black 
Navy,  no  white  Navy — just  one  Navy: 
the  United  States  Navy.” 

In  November  1970,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  convened  a series  of 
retention  study  groups.  One  was  a group 
of  black  officers  and  their  wives  who  met 
in  Washington  for  a week,  discussed 
problems,  and  then  gave  a briefing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  other  senior  per- 
sonnel. The  insights  gained  from  that 
group  had  several  results.  One  was  the 
appointment  of  a Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Minority 
Affairs.  The  other  was  the  establishment, 
in  June  1971,  of  the  Human  Resource 
Project  Office  with  a Race  Relations 
Education  Program. 

This  program  was  launched  by  what 
is  known  as  a Z-Gram — a personal  mes- 
sage from  Admiral  Zumwalt — to  the 
entire  Navy.  In  this  Z-Gram  (Z-66) 
Admiral  Zumwalt  discussed  the  retention 
study  groups,  and  outlined  steps  the  Navy 
intended  to  pursue  in  the  area  of  equal 
opportunity. 

The  Navy’s  Race  Relations  and  Equal 
Opportunity  Programs  are,  in  effect, 
dual  but  complementary  programs.  The 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Special  Projects  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Panel  for 
Equal  Opportunity.  This  panel  consists 
of  representatives  from  Personnel,  Re- 
cruiting, Information  (CHINFO),  and 
Plans  and  Policy.  Under  the  panel  is  a 
working  group  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  these  areas,  the  co- 


directors of  the  Race  Relations  Program, 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Officer  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  the  Minority 
Recruiting  Officer,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  Information  for  Minority 
Affairs,  and  a representative  from  the 
Plans  and  Policy  Division.  At  the  same 
time,  the  panel  utilizes  the  normal  chain 
of  command.  This  dual  organization  pro- 
vides the  CNO  with  the  ability  to  be 
directly  involved  in  maintaining  the 
chain  of  command  for  routine  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  programs. 

The  Race  Relations  Education  Pro- 
gram under  the  Human  Resources  Proj- 
ect Office  is  much  like  the  well-known 
Polaris  Submarine  Program.  In  other 
words,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Navy 
has  utilized  a project  approach  to  soft- 
ware or  to  people. 

The  Human  Resources  Project  Office 
is  responsible  for  the  design,  testing,  im- 
plementation, monitoring,  and  institu- 
tionalization of  the  Race  Relations 
Education  Program.  This  office  is  also 
unique  in  another  fashion.  It  has  a five- 
year  charter — now  in  the  second  year — 
which  has  a self-destruct  mechanism 
built  into  it. 

The  theory  is  that,  in  this  five-year 
period,  the  Project  Office  will  have  devel- 
oped programs  and  institutionalized  them 
so  that  the  Navy  can  carry  on  and  there 
will  be  no  need  for  this  office.  Under  the 
Project  Office  are  four  field  activities 
known  as  Human  Resource  Development 
Centers.  These  are  located  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  San 
Diego,  California;  and  a fourth  one,  to 
be  operational  in  January  1973,  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  These  centers  focus  on  the  Race 
Relations  and  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  programs. 

In  the  field  of  Race  Relations,  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Centers 
are  primarily  responsible  for  providing 
direct  training  to  commands  located  in 
their  geographic  areas,  and  the  training 
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of  trainers — often  referred  to  as  “a 
multiplier  effect” — to  provide  additional 
trainers  in  Race  Relations.  The  centers 
are  also  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  Race  Relations  Education  Programs 
in  their  areas.  Under  them,  there  are 
Race  Relations  Education  Specialists 
who  are  assigned  to  a particular  com- 
mand in  teams  to  provide  Race  Relations 
training.  They  are  graduates  of  the  De- 
fense Race  Relations  Institute.  Their  job 
is  strictly  Race  Relations  Education. 

The  Navy’s  approach  has  primarily 
been  three-pronged.  It  has  programs  for 
the  operational  units,  programs  for  the 
bureaus  and  programs  at  the  formal 
school  level.  In  the  formal  school  area, 
the  Navy  has  concentrated  primarily,  in 
its  first  year  of  operation,  on  “accession- 
level  training.”  Race  Relations  Educa- 
tion for  all  recruits  has  been  instituted 
at  the  recruit  commands,  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Officer  Candidate 
School,  and  will  soon  be  provided  in 
the  Naval  ROTC  system.  Additionally, 
Race  Relations  Education  is  being  pro- 
vided at  advanced  schools,  such  as: 
technical  schools  for  people  who  have 
completed  basic  training  and  who  may 
have  been  out  in  the  fleet;  the  new 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Management  School, 
which  will  be  going  in  this  year;  and  the 
Naval  War  College. 

In  each  instance,  the  assigned  staff  of 
that  school  is  used  to  run  the  Race  Rela- 
tions Education  Program.  The  staff  is 
trained  by  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Project  Office  and  the  curriculum  is  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  that  Office. 

The  Navy’s  philosophical  approach  is 
that  Race  Relations  Education  must  ac- 
tively involve  the  participants — that  it 
cannot  be  a passive  transfer  of  informa- 
tion, or  a didactic  approach.  The  Navy 
feels  that  by  using  experiential  learning, 
by  doing,  it  gets  more  involvement, 
understanding,  awareness,  and  insight 
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ON  BOARD  VISIT.  Navy  Lieutenant  Patricia  Gailey  (left),  Seaman  Apprentice  Vanessa  Mitchell 
(center),  and  Yeoman  Seaman  Charliss  Cook  visit  aboard  the  destroyer  tender  USS  Sierra  at 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  (Officiol  U.S.  Navy  Photo) 


necessary  to  address  problems.  It  feels 
that  any  education  program  in  race  rela- 
tions must  take  into  consideration  the 
concept  of  power.  The  Navy  is  an  or- 
ganization which  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, 94  percent  white.  The  power  to 
make  changes  in  that  organization  resides 
in  the  majority  community,  not  in  the 
minority.  Equal  opportunity  is  viewed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  command  mission 
and  it  requires  direct  command  involve- 
ment. 

In  its  18  months  of  existence,  the  Race 
Relations  Education  staff  has  developed 
two  programs  for  use  in  the  operational 
forces.  The  first  is  UPWARD,  which  is 
an  acronym  for  Understanding  Personal 
Worth  And  Racial  Dignity.  It’s  designed 
primarily  for  middle  management  peo- 
ple, E-5  through  E-7,  and  0-2  through 
0-4.  The  staff  very  quickly  discovered 
that  no  matter  how  good  the  UPWARD 
program  was,  whether  or  not  it  was 
going  to  make  a difference  would  depend 
on  the  kind  of  training  provided  those 
in  upper  management.  As  a result,  the 
Navy  developed  the  Executive  Seminar. 

The  Executive  Seminar  is  primarily 
for  upper  management  officers  0-5  and 
above.  It  is  designed,  first  of  all,  to  ex- 
plain Department  of  Defense  and  Navy 
policy,  and  to  provide  for  recognition, 
identification,  and  acceptance  of  the 
problem.  It  calls  for  changed  insights 
and  perceptions  which  can  lead  com- 
manders to  an  examination  of  their  own 
command  profile.  After  going  through 
the  command  profile,  the  Seminar  moves 
into  an  action  phase  where  action  steps 
are  developed  to  meet  the  problems  that 
have  emerged  from  the  profile.  One  of 
the  steps  involves  a “racism  inventory.” 
It  allows  the  commander  and  his  staff  to 
get  a good  look  at  what  his  command 
really  is,  and  where  his  minorities  are. 
Are  they  in  supervisory  positions?  What 
are  the  procedures  for  providing  both 
vertical  and  lateral  mobility? 

In  August  1972,  the  prime  target 
population  was  the  Flag  Officer  com- 
munity. The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
now  sponsors  a Flag  Officers  Seminar 
for  all  flag  officers  going  to  command. 
This  grew  out  of  the  initial  “school”  for 
newly  selected  flag  officers  and  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a day  and  half  of 
Race  Relations  Education,  during  which 
a modified  executive  seminar  session  is 
given.  Basically,  the  approach  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  executive  seminar. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  responsibility 


and  accountability  of  command  in  the 
area  of  equal  opportunity. 

Like  the  other  Services,  the  Navy  also 
has  problems.  One  is  institutional  inertia. 
There  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
sistance to  change  typical  of  any  institu- 
tion. Secondly,  since  more  than  a 
“transfer  of  information”  approach  to 
education  is  involved,  the  instructors — 
called  “facilitators” — must  have  skills 
beyond  those  of  just  being  able  to  in- 
struct. This  requires  a longer  lead  time 
in  training. 


There  is  also  a problem  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  number  of  people  needed 
to  conduct  the  program. 

There  are  many  things,  using  local 
resources,  that  can  be  accomplished  at 
the  local  level — which  leads  into  the  next 
problem;  Since  Race  Relations  Education 
is  so  new  and  the  program  has  limited 
resources  in  terms  of  people,  it  is  unable 
to  respond  adequately,  at  this  time,  to 
the  demands  for  its  services.  In  the  in- 
terim, there  are  many  enterprising  com- 
manding officers  who  have  developed  and 
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instituted  their  own  local  programs. 

The  Human  Resources  Project  Office 
plans  to  assist  local  programs,  where 
possible,  until  it  can  come  in  with  a more 
formal  approach.  Plans  for  next  year 


involve  the  completion  of  race  relations 
education  curricula  in  the  Navy’s  formal 
school  system,  to  continue  the  institu- 
tionalization of  the  programs  that  have 
been  developed  so  that  commands  such 


as  Naval  Training  can  take  over  educa- 
tion programs  which  are  already  opera- 
tive. 

These  are  all  objectives  for  the  next 
calendar  year. 


Seven  Point  Communication 


CNO  Explains  Navy’s  Intensified  Race  Relations  Policies 


On  November  10,  Admiral  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
explained  the  Navy’s  intensified  race 
relations  policies  to  a number  of  ranking 
Washington-area  flag  officers. 

Following  are  the  concluding  salient 
points  of  his  remarks: 

I am  now  directing,  via  this  speech 
and  in  a communication  to  all  Flag  Offi- 
cers, Commanders,  Commanding  Officers 
and  Officers-in-Charge,  that  every  effort 
be  made  to: 

1.  Create  an  environment  within  their 
command  that  makes  equal  opportunity 
a reality  and  discrimination,  for  any  rea- 
son, an  unacceptable  practice; 

2.  Ensure  that  NAVMINS  and  all 
other  message  and  letter  directives  setting 
forth  equal  opportunity  policy,  and  race 
relations  programs,  be  disseminated  to, 
and  discussed  with,  every  man  and 
woman  under  their  command; 

3.  Place  equal  opportunity  and  race 
relations  training  at  the  same  priority 
level  in  their  training  programs  for  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  as  professional 
performance  in  the  operational  billet 
tasks  assigned; 

4.  Seek  out  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion, either  punitive  or  administrative, 
against  those  persons  who  are  engaging 
in  or  condoning  discriminatory  prac- 
tices or  who  have  violated  either  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  our  equal  oppor- 
tunity policy; 

5.  Similarly,  seek  out  and  reward 
those  people  who  are  particularly  effec- 
tive in  assisting  them  with  programs  to 
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comply  with  the  spirit  of  our  policy  in 
this  area; 

6.  Ensure  that  their  minority  affairs 
assistant  has  established  a meaningful 
dialogue  with  the  minorities  in  their 
command,  use  him  as  an  advisor,  take 
measures  to  ensure  he  has  ready  access 
to  them,  and  initiate  action  as  they  deem 
appropriate  based  on  his  recommenda- 
tions utilizing  the  force  of  their  office 
and  subordinate  chain  of  command,  and 

7.  Implement  additional  policies  and 
programs  to  achieve  within  their  com- 
mand the  concept  of  one  Navy. 

In  addition,  I intend  to  use  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Navy  as  an  “on-the- 
scene”  examiner  of  these  problems  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Equal  opportunity  is  a stated  goal  of 
our  Commander-in-Chief,  President 
Nixon,  and  the  Human  Goals  program 


of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Equal  means  exactly  that.  Equal. 

Having,  I hope,  made  my  position 
clear  on  these  several  points,  let  me  now 
speak  on  what  I believe  is  the  key  to 
addressing  our  racial  difficulties. 

No  program  promulgated  by  any  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  can  really  change 
an  attitude.  Nor  can  any  CNO  know 
every  incident,  or  even  respond  to  each 
incident.  You  cannot  run  a Navy,  or 
any  large  organization,  if  the  top  must 
provide  all  the  solutions. 

Nor  can  you  bring  about  real  change 
by  obeying  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit 
of  a program. 

Uncomprehending  response  or  re- 
sponse which  lacks  commitment  from  the 
“heart” — no  matter  how  correct — is  es- 
sentially obstructionist.  Just  as  obstruc- 
tionist is  a man  who  puts  an  order  in  a 
drawer  and  forgets  it. 

What  I am  asking  for,  and  what  this 
Navy  must  have  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  mission — especially  in  an  all- 
volunteer environment — -is  something 
more  than  programs.  We  must  not  ad- 
minister programs;  we  must  lead  men 
and  women. 

The  even-handed  leadership  of  men  is 
what  it  is  all  about. 

And  it  can  only  come  with  every 
senior  leading  every  junior. 

It  is  not  a push  to  the  far  edge  of  the 
untried  I am  suggesting,  gentlemen.  It 
is  a return  to  our  oldest  and  most  proven 
tradition. 

Command  by  leadership. 
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‘To  Increase  Unit  Effectiveness’ 


Race  Relations  Education  In  The  U.  S.  Army 


The  broad  purpose  of  the  Army’s  Race 
Relations  Education  Program  is  “to  pro- 
mote racial  harmony,  thereby  reducing 
racial  tension  and  contributing  directly 
to  increased  unit  effectiveness.”  The  spe- 
cific goal  of  the  program  is  “to  achieve 
sympathetic  understanding  and  treatment 
of  each  soldier  by  his  commanders  and 
his  fellows.” 

The  method  used  to  accomplish  this 
involves  two  separate  elements:  formal 
instruction  in  Army  schools,  and  a par- 
ticipatory exchange  of  ideas  on  the  his- 
tory, background,  life  styles  and  contri- 
butions of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  in 
unit  seminars. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  Army’s 
Race  Relations  Education  Training  Pro- 
gram, as  the  Army  sees  it,  is  that  the 
program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Army’s 
overall  Race  Relations/ Equal  Oppor- 
tunity (RR/EO)  effort.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  education  for 
everyone — minority  members,  majority 
members,  and  the  leadership  structure. 
The  goat  is  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  racial  problem,  and  then  to  find 
ways  of  solving  the  problem. 

With  its  main  objective  combat  readi- 
ness, the  Army  views  this  education  pro- 
gram as  a “Commander’s  Program,” 
designed  to  support  him  and  his  unit  and 
therefore  requiring  his  personal  attention 
and  direction. 

The  Army’s  Race  Relations  Education 
Program  was  launched  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  Since  its  inception  in  basic  training 
and  Service  schools,  race  relations  train- 
ing has  been  given  to  some  624,000  en- 
listed personnel,  including  nearly  313,- 
000  NCOs,  and  almost  118,500  officers 
and  warrant  officers  of  the  active  Army. 
In  addition,  reservists  on  active  duty  for 
training  have  also  received  race  relations 
training. 

An  Expanded  Program 

Recently,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
desires  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
equal  opportunity  programs  be  institu- 
tionalized as  a priority  management 
function,  the  Army  has  made  a complete 
reassessment  of  its  race  relations  educa- 
tion effort.  As  a result,  it  has  developed 
the  concept  of  an  expanded  Army-wide 
Race  Relations  Education  Program,  with 
a view  to  insuring  a comprehensive 


treatment  of  the  subject  on  a continuing 
basis  at  all  levels. 

The  program  integrates  formal  instruc- 
tion in  race  relations  given  in  the  train- 
ing establishment  with  a comprehensive 
program  to  improve  interracial  com- 
munication— called  the  Racial  Awareness 
Program — in  Army  units.  To  insure  that 
top  managers  and  leaders  are  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  problem  of  racial  tension 
and  the  methods  of  countering  it,  they 
will  be  given  “special  training.” 

The  Concept 

Formal  race  relations  training  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand in  basic  training  and  Service  school 
establishments,  and  involves  three  levels. 

• Level  One  is  the  entry  level,  given 
all  soldiers  in  the  first  four  weeks  of 
basic  training.  It  provides  a uniform  level 
of  understanding  of  the  Army’s  race 
relations  and  equal  opportunity  programs 
and  is  the  initial  effort  to  counter  the 
causes  of  racial  tension  through  educa- 
tion. It  sets  the  scene  for  an  individual’s 
Army  service  in  an  atmosphere  of  team- 
work and  racial  harmony. 

• Level  Two  courses  are  for  young 
officers  and  NCOs.  These  courses  rein- 
force much  of  the  Level  One  training, 
but  at  a higher  level,  and  provide  the 
basis  for  junior  leadership  to  deal  with 
race  relations  problems. 

• Level  Three  provides  advanced  race 
relations  training  for  middle  grade  offi- 
cers and  NCOs  and  concentrates  on 
leadership  responsibilities  and  techniques 
in  dealing  with  racial  tension. 

The  standard  courses  of  instruction  at 
each  level  are  four  hours  in  length,  but 
many  of  the  23  schools  in  the  system 
have  expanded  their  courses  to  six  hours. 
At  Levels  Two  and  Three,  outside  study 
and  problem-solving  exercises  give  addi- 
tional exposure.  Race  relations  problems 
are  integrated  into  other  subjects  in  all 
courses. 

New  Racial  Awareness  Program 

The  Racial  Awareness  Program  is  a 
new  concept  designed  to  insure  effective 
race  relations  efforts  in  units.  It  includes 
all  unit  activities  directed  toward  improv- 
ing interracial  communication.  Like  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Program,  the  Racial 
Awareness  Program  will  be  governed  by 
a separate  Army  Regulation. 


Mandatory  race  relations  seminars  are 
the  cornerstone  of  the  program.  Also  in- 
cluded are  such  military  and  civilian 
community  activities  as  “Black  History 
Week,”  the  observance  of  significant 
calendar  events,  and  unit  race  relations 
conferences. 

Special  race  relations  training  will  be 
provided  for  top  managers.  The  thrust  of 
this  training  will  be  toward  the  command 
and  staff  responsibilities  for  effective 
RR/EO  programs.  Formal  schooling  in- 
cludes courses  at  the  Army  War  College, 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
the  Sergeants  Major  Academy,  and  the 
Senior  Commanders  Orientation  Course 
given  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

The  General  Officer  Orientation  Pro- 
gram and  special  race  relations  orienta- 
tions for  the  Army’s  leadership  are  also 
included. 

Prime  Time  RAP  Seminars 

The  mandatory  Racial  Awareness  Pro- 
gram (RAP)  seminars  will  be  conducted 
in  every  unit  in  the  Army  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  program  includes  discussions 
from  platoon  to  battalion  level  follow- 
ing a prescribed  outline  which  totals  ap- 
proximately 18  hours.  The  seminars  will 
be  conducted  to  insure  participation  of 
every  unit  member — which  means  sched- 
uling sessions  during  “prime  training 
time.”  Seminar  leaders  will  include  the 
chain  of  command.  Defense  Race  Rela- 
tions Institute  graduates,  and  graduates 
of  unit  discussion  leaders’  courses. 

Maximum  participation  by  every  unit 
member  will  be  stressed.  The  real  strength 
of  the  program,  however,  will  lie  in  im- 
proved inter-racial  communication  on  a 
unit-wide  basis.  The  Army’s  race  rela- 
tions education  experts  believe  that  if  an 
individual  misses  a given  seminar  he  will 
still  benefit  through  its  effect  on  his  unit 
— his  squad  or  platoon — as  a whole. 

The  plan  for  the  18-hour  seminars 
calls  for  six  blocks  of  instruction  on: 

• DoD,  Army  and  Unit  RR/EO  Poli- 
cies 

• Personal  Racism 

• Inter-racial  Communication 

• Minorities  in  American  Life 

• Institutional  Racism 

• Racial  Awareness 

Individual  seminar  hours  will  be  de- 
voted to  such  subjects  as  prejudice,  mi- 
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nority  and  majority  stereotypes,  the  feel- 
ings of  minorities  and  those  of  majorities, 
the  contributions  of  minorities  to  Ameri- 
can life,  the  life  styles  of  both,  eliminat- 
ing institutional  racism  in  the  unit,  racial 
issues  facing  the  Nation  and  the  unit,  and 
a final  hour  on  combating  discrimination. 

Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  tie  the 
racial  preception  inventory  directly  to 
the  standard  seminar  outline  so  that  it 
can  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

Thrust  Toward  Teamwork 

The  training  specialists  who  developed 
the  Racial  Awareness  Program  point  out 
that  its  thrust  is  toward  teamwork  in  the 
unit.  It  addresses  both  minority  and  ma- 
jority views  with  the  aim  of  molding  all 
unit  members  together  in  a spirit  of 
comradeship. 

The  capability  of  units  to  conduct 
RAP  seminars  will  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  instructors.  More 
than  2,000  unit  discussion  leaders  will 
be  needed  to  supplement  some  340  teams 
trained  at  the  Defense  Race  Relations 
Institute.  The  Army’s  objective  is  to  ac- 
complish this  by  January  1974.  At  that 
time  over  1,400  of  the  Army’s  total  of 
100,000  officers  will  be  instructors  in 
race  relations — 400  full-time  and  1,000 
part-time. 

Furthermore,  under  present  plans,  one 
percent  of  the  Army’s  entire  effort  will 
be  devoted  to  increasing  inter-racial  com- 
munication and  improving  racial  har- 
mony. That  adds  up  to  a total  of  12.6 
million  man-hours  per  year  focused  on 
the  Army’s  race  relations. 

In  terms  of  the  individual,  this  means 
that  every  soldier  receives  continuous  ex- 
posure to  race  relations  training  for  his 
or  her  entire  period  of  service.  For  ex- 
ample, a first-term  soldier  has  a potential 
for  a total  of  58  hours  of  race  relations 
education  in  his  first  three-year  enlist- 
ment. If  he  decides  to  stay  in,  he  will 
get  additional  training  at  Basic  Level 
Non-Commissioned  Officer  Education 
System  (NCOES)  or  an  NCO  Academy 
and  might  total  as  high  as  64  hours  in 
his  first  three  years. 

The  Army  believes  that  its  new  con- 
cept for  race  relations  education  is  an 
achievable  program  which  follows  its 
normal  method  of  operation — that  is, 
formal  individual  training  in  Service 
schools  combined  with  unit  development 
— all  aimed  at  producing  effective  units 
operating  in  a spirit  of  teamwork  and 
comradeship. 


BLACK  GRADUATES.  Cadets  Joseph  Edwards  (left  )and  Percy  Squires  received  commissions  in 
the  Regular  Army  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  in  June.  All  of  the 
4,000  cadets  in  "Long  Grey  Line"  receive  instruction  in  racial  understanding  during  their  four- 
year  program.  Four  graduates  of  the  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  are  currently  on  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  Academy.  Of  the  227  minority  cadets  now  attending  the  Academy, 
141  are  black.  (Official  U.S.  Army  Photo) 
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